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(Concluded. ) 





WH Ws y HEN 1 was a young man, a very young man, 

the reader will conclude, after hearing the 
confession I am «bout to make, I thought myself the most 
unhappy of mortals. I was in troub'e at the time—I for- 
get now what it was, love, or debt, or something of 
the sort, and I flattered myself it was killing me. It was my first 
thought when I woke in the morning, my last thought when [ 
slept at night. I brooded over it all day long. If I caught my- 
self in the act of forgetting it, as 1 sometimes did, I burned it 
into my memory afresh. It tortured me to remember it, but it 
tortured me still more to forget it. I hugged my misery to my 
heart like the most precious thing in the world, and was never so 
happy as when miserable. Misery was my happiness. [ used to stare 
at my face in the glass, enamored of my sunken eyes and haggard 
cheeks, and when I walked the streets I mentally compared myself 
with the crowd around me. I pitied them for their rosy looks, 
their springy steps, their thoughtless happiness. ‘When you 
suffer like me you will be men,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ but now”’—I 
shrugged my shoulders and strode on, wrapping my conceit around 
me like a cloak, and chanting De Profundis. 

You cee how young and foolish I was. I am older now, and, I 
trust, wiser. At any rate I am wise enough to know, whatI did 
not then, that sorrow is the heritage of no one man, but the com- 
mon portion of all. There are skeletons in all closets, tragedies in 
all lives. There is our friend Joun Harpy—we might hunt the 
whole city through and not find a more ordinary man. Adven- 
tures he has had none ; a romantic thought has never visited him : 
his days have flowed on as calmly as the water in a Dutch canal. 
An even-tempered, right-minded, commonplace person. Yet there 
is a skeleton in his closet, a tragedy in his life. 

You shall hear about it. 

Igave you a sketch of his early days, beginning at his father’s 
death, and coming down to the Christmas Eve of which am telling 
you. I should have done more, and would, had I not feared that 
a longer prologue would have put you out of conceit with my lit- 
tle drama ; but since one act of it is over, and you have been polite 
enough to sit it out, (Merci, Messieurs!) I venture to repair the 
omission. 

(Gentlemen of the Orchestra, you will oblige me by laying aside 
your violins. We shall not need your services till the tag, when 
you will come in with—a dirge, or a dance, as the actors may re- 
quire. In the meantime you had better look over the score.] 
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When Joun Harpy moved to New York after his father’s death, 
the family,as I believe I have mentioned, consisted of himself, his 
mother, and his sister Karz. Jonn was twenty at the time, his 
mother fifty, (she was an old maid when his father married her) and 
Karte about the age of Master Partie. You know the circumstances 
of the family, and can guess the child’s life. She had a few toys 
which she made the most of, a little basket of patchwork, a puny 
kitten with sore eyes, and the history of Cinderella. She went to 
school when her mother was well, carrying her slate and books in 
a green satchel, and her dinner of apple-pie inatin box. After 
school was out she learned her lessons at home, sitting by the 
window with her geograpby and atlas, till dusk ; and on the Satur- 
day afternoons, (the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday were 
holidays then,) she learned a chapter in the Bible. She went to 
Sunday-school twice every Sunday, and to church as often, and fell 
asleep during the sermon, with wonderful regulatity. She saw her 
brother but little—a few minutes, perhaps, before she went to bed 
—for the smaller the salary of a book-keeper, the later he stays at 
night—his work increasing as his wages decrease. He was kind 
to her, thoughtful of her wants and wishes, frequently making her 
little presents, ribbons, collars, and the like, but he was reserved 
and silent, as your New Evgland man is apt to be at home. He 
loved her, without doubt, but s-ldom or never showed it acting 
rather like her guardian than her brother 

So five, ten years passed. At fifteen she 
tall and beautiful, with dark hair, bla 
mouth. Her gait and c 


wasawoman. She was 
k eyes, and a ripe strong 
carriage were superb. Something about her 
seemed to say, ‘‘Here is life, and strength, and passion—a glorious, 
dangerous creature.” Her mother wondered at her beauty, which 
she traly declared did not run in the family, and was as proud of 
it as if it had = her own. Even Joun saw it, mole as he was, 
and resolved, in his blind way, to favor it. He furnished their 
rooms in better style, hired a piano for Kars, engaged a music 
teacher—in short did <!l chat so simple a man could think of, and 
= Ral amando. And she was grateful to him for it, or tried to 
, though I fear she did not suex for gratitude is seldom the 
idles of beautiful women like be: 
By and by Mother died, the houxe 
Kate went to board. The was as fashionable as 
the means of Joun would allow. It was kept by a young widow, 
(whose husband was alive and well in California,) a gay, young 
widow whose weakness was a splendid wardrobe and late suppers, 
which last came from the pockets of sundry rapid young gentle- 
men whom she had learned to manage skilfully. It had a suite 
of parlors on the first floor, furnished without regard to expense, 
(A la Mode Row was a genteel place, let me tell you,) with Wilton 
carpets, brocatelle divans, rosewood damask curtains, 
Sevres vases, anda harp! They saw less of each other than ever, 
Joun and Kare, for, in addition to his late hours, Jonn had fallen 
in love, which led him to retire into himself, while Kare was 
always in the parlor of an evening. She was a fine musician, (‘‘vocal 
and instrumental,’’ Joun said, when he me ntione d the fact) and was 
greatly in request among the gentlemen who frequented the Widow’s. 
They were struck with her beauty, and wi t paid her elegant com- 
pliments, and made her costly presents, which Jonny forced her to 
return, noodle that he was! Her life was a whirl of pleasure, the 
Opera, the Theatre, Balls, calls on her lady acquaintances, parlor 
v sits from their brothers, and occasionally a perfumed note, marked 
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was broken up, and Jonn and 
boarding-house 


chairs, 





“Private.” Poor fly! you are buzzing around the flame! So is 
Joun, too, great beetle that he is, and ere long his wings are 
scorched, and down he falis. The flame in his case was a certain 


well-to-do cartman, who 
would answer Joun but 
So he married her one day, 
1ired—a neat little house,of 


ExvizaseTH Brapiey, the daughter of a 
rode for Brian Brothers, and nothing 
that she should belong tu him for life 
and took her to a house which he had 
which she was henceforth the Light 
Kate would have preferred to remain at the Widow's, 
Joun did not feel rich enough to pay her board there, (‘ 
able,’’ he said, ‘to keep up two establishments, 
him to his new home. ‘The 


but as 
‘was not 
*) she went with 
Widow pressed her to remain gratis, 
for she was aware of her value asa parlor ornament, (it was not 
put on that ground, oh, dear no! She wanted A Companion, A 
Friend, A Soul In Unison With Hex Own !) but Karts was too inde- 
pendent and wise to stay on such terms. She had a hankering for 
Society it is true, but she knew that she could pay too much for it. 
She had paid too much already, poor child! 

Regrets were exchanged between her and her summer friends, 
who promised to call upon her and the newly married couple, but 
failed to do so, greatly to her disappointment and chagrin. She 
led a dull life in her new home. She liked her sister-in-law for 
her simple, winning ways, but pitied her for her devotion to house- 
hold matters. She was not interested in the prices of pork and 
tea, the rise and fall of flour and molasses; the fluctuations of the 
market were nothing to her. She killed {the time with crotchet- 
work or embroidery, wasting her days in idle her nights in 
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unsatisfied longings. She crouched by the window after tea, and 
ttared moodily into the street, while Jonn and Lizzy sat by the fire 
wrapt up in each other, as is the way of all young married people. 
‘* | used to sit at the piano now,’’ she thought, unconsciously beat- 
ing a tattoo on the pane, ‘‘ and float my soul to heaven on the full 
rich tide of music.”” She heard her old melodies, Casta Diva and 
Robert toi que J’aime, and the storm of applause which they ‘never 
failed to elicit at the Widow's. Shesaw the Widow’s parlors, the 
glittering chandeliers, the merry groups on the sofas, even the mu- 
latto boy who carried round the cake and wine! It was so differ- 
ent from Joun’s little room! How could he and Lizzy sit by the 
fire so contentedly, watching the blaze in silence, or talking in low 
tones, of break fast,perhaps, or something else equally unromantic! 
She despised them for their humdrum ways, she hated them for 
their want of sympathy. Sometimes Jonn asked her to sing, not 
the passionate Italian music which she loved, but some homely 
old English ballad, unsuited to her taste and voice. She con- 
temptuously complied, accompanying herself on a guitar which he 
had purchased for her, but so badly that even his untutored ear 
detected her discords. Weary of this amusement, (torture rather.) 
she picked up « book and tried to read. Joun’s library was nota 
brilliant one, though it could boast a Paradise Lost and a Pro- 
verbial Philosophy—‘‘ excelleut works, both,” in Jouy’s opinion, 
but not such as Kate wanted. So she took to reading novels, 
which she procured from a Circulating Library in the neighbor- 
hood, beginning with James and his solitary horseman, and ending 
with Bauzacand Groras Sanp. I might say something here of the 
pernicious effects of Fiction on the minds of the young, but as I am 
not writing for Tue Soremn Suam, (are you a subscriber to that 
pious journal?) it is not necessary ; besides, I may write a novel 
myself some day, and shouldn't like to be flogged for it with my 
own whip! I like Gzorcz Sanp, and Barzac, and James, (the last 
on a rainy day at a temperance tavern in the country,) but there 
are times when they should not be read, when no novelist should 
be read—-dark and dangerous times, when the sense and soul are 
sick. God help us it they fali into our hands then, as they did into 
Kate Harpy’s! : 

There is a beautiful line in Tupper, I am told by his admirers, 
(I have never read his book, myself,) a beautiful,touching line about 
a babe being a well-spring in a house. lf this be so, Joun Harpy 
had now a supply of water! It came in the shapeof a bouncing 
boy, who in due time was cherished Purp, after one of Lizzy’s 
uncles. Ie broke up the old order of things in the Harpy house- 
hold, and taught its inmates a lesson which it is well for all to 

ro. Jn making Jonn a father and Lizzy a mother, (father and 
mother—divine words! as much above husband and wife, as 
heaven is above earth!) he filled their souls with a deeper and 
holier love, and even purified for a time the stormy nature of his 
passionate, wretched aunt. She pressed him to her heart in his 
swaddling clothes, hushed him when he cried, sat by him when he 
slept, in short watched and tended him, night and day. Joun was 
delighted with her devotion, and Lizzy, too, though she was a 
little jealous of her, as what young mother would not have been in 
her place? How pretty she looked, the little mother, as she lay in 
her bed, pale, languid, but smiling, a very April of a woman, 
raining and shining together! And when she sat up in the large 
arm-chair, wrapped in her figured dressing-gown, the baby asleep 
on her lap, I—don’t wonder she reminded Jonn of some old picture 
of the Virgin! 

Some natures are easily modified. A new turn of events awakens 
& new strength, or weakness, which for a time overpowers the old. 
Cowardice is shamed into bravery, and bravery shocked into cow- 
ardice: curses break from praying lips, and prayers melt from 
coursing ones: Crasus and Enwes change places, the one hoarding 
gold, the other sowing broadcast—but only for a time. The torrent 
seems to drown the river which it floods with its wild, white foam, 
but its waters emerge a little way on, and keep their accustomed 
flow, winding through bloom, or blight, until they are lost in the 
sea. So it was with Karz Harpy, when the novelty of the baby wore 
off, for she went back to her old self, and was more idle and moody 
than before. She was like the man in the Scripture, from whom 
a devil had been cast, but into whom entered seven other devils, 
each worse than the last. Had she looked into her heart and 
seen it as it was,she might have exclaimed with Ferpivanp in 
“ The Tempest” : 

‘* Hell is empty, 
And ali the devils are bere !”’ 


One night about this time Joun brought home a stranger to tea. 
He was a handsome-looking young fellow of twenty-five, with 
thick, sandy hair, a pale, gray eye, and, what was then a courageous 
innovation, a massive moustache. His complexion was clear and 
ruddy, and his teeth, which he showed when he laughed, were 
large, and white, and wide apart. He had a frank, off-hand way 
with him, which made every one feel at ease. You felt that there 














was much good in him, but feared there was some evil, not inherent, 
perhaps, ordeeply rooted, but nevertheless there—a graft from 
the tree of knowledge. He was a salesman in a store down town, 
next door to Buicu Brothers, I believe, and his name was Frahk 
Brarr. 

The good-breeding, lively conversation, and bonhommie of his 
presence were not lost upon Kate, for she soon began to brighten 
up, and say smart things. After tea Jouy asked her to sing, and 
she consented gladly, feeling sure of an appreciative listener. She 
sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ for Joun, till the tears came to his 
eyes, (‘‘ there was no place like home,”’ for him,) and Casta Diva, 
which he said was beautiful, though he didn’t somehow feel it—a 
doubtful compliment, which was immediately atoned for by the 
commendation of Mr. Bua, who declared she reminded him of 
Grist. The evening passed so pleasantly that eleven o'clock came 
before they were aware. Mr. Biair was invited to come again ; 
‘* whenever you feel like it,’? Joun said, and ‘‘ soon,” added Kats 
and Lizzy, the last stifling a yawn, for which she was good-naturedly 
scolded by Kars, when the gentleman had bowed himself out. 
They sat by the fire awhile after. he was gone, and talked about 
him, and the nice evening they had had, and went to bed in the 
best of humor. At least Kare did, for his visit had been as in- 
spiriting to her as a glass of sparkling champagne. 

Mr. Brair came again a few evenings after, and again the follow- 
ing night, when Kare went with himto the Opera.. It was not long 
before he became a regular visitor, (*‘ a welcome and expected guest,” 
Joun said, while his wife nodded her golden head in acquiescence,) 
gliding into the family as one of themselves. He took Kate to the 
Opera, and the Theatre, and occasionally to Church—a place of 
amusement to which he was not partial, though he was too well- 
bred to say so. He spent several evenings in the week at the house, 
often with Kare alone, for Joun and Lizzy soon perceived that 
their company could be spared, and made little errands out, or 
went to bed while their suppers were undergoing digestion. 

Six months, a year passed, and Katz seemed happy. Then 
there came a sudden and surprising change. Jon ro:¢ early one 
autumn morning to get his breakfast, and going into the parlour 
for something, found his sister sitting where he had left her the 
previous night, and staring into the fire, or rather the ashes, for the 
tire had burned out hours before. She sat bolt upright, with a 
fixed glare in her eyes, and a strange expression on her face. He 
spoke to her, but she did not answer. He touched her, but she 
did not stir; her hand wasicy cold. He was alarmed, and shouted 
for his wife. The noise that he made roused his sister, who turned 
and looked at him strangely. “ What is the matter, Karnanine?”’ 
he asked. “I have fallen,’ she murmured, “fallen asleep by 
the fire.” She started to her feet, and began walking up and 
down the room rapidly. “It will restore the circulation,” he said 
to himself; and then aloud, “I will goand makea fire directly.’ 
She clenched her hand, when his back was turned, gnashed her 
teeth, and with a mighty effort, smiled. It was a terrible smile, 
bitter, defiant, hut painful as death. She took her place at the 
breakfast-table as if nothing had happened. She rattled away, 
and laughed, and seemed as happy as could be. A keen observer 
would haveseen that her talk was forced, and her laugh hollow, and 
mocking. Not so Joun and Lizzy, who were delighted with her flow 
of spirits. 

Three or four months from that morning a singular conversation 
oceurred between Joun Harpy and his wife. It was night at the 
time, and they were both in bed. ; 

‘- Jonn,” bega nthe little woman, ina very grave voice, “some- 
thing has happened, and you must know it. Karanrins has fal- 
len!” 

He groaned as if a dagger had been thrust into his heart. 

‘* My God!” he exclaimed, and started up in his bed. ; 

What else was said that night I know not, but whatever it was, 
it was not calculated to bring sleep to the eyes of the .outraged 
brother. He groaned and tossed till morning, when he arose, hag- 
gard, but stern. He went to his sister’s room, and, waking her 
from a sound sleep, charged her with her shame. She neither de- 
nied it, nor admitted it, but turned upon him boldly, savagely, like 
a tigress at bay. He told her what he had done for her since she 
was a child, (which was not generous on his part, nor wise,) and 
said she must leave the house. He would not have his hearth dark- 
ened by her shadow ; his wife should no longer be polluted by her 
presence. She should have all the furniture that was her mother’s, 
and he would pay her board, and support her, until—what was 
coming choked him, and he stamped his feet furiously. “ Forgive 
me, brother,” she tried to say at one time, the wild light in her _— 
softning, but he interrupted her with a hard, stern, inflexible 
“Never.” “So be it,’ she answered coldly, and bade him leave the 
room while she dressed. Shedid not take her seat at breakfast, 
though Lizzy went to her room several times, and returned in 
tears. 

“Oh, husband, she is going.” 
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“Never to return,” he replied solemnly, “never, never.” 

In a few minutes Kare appeared in the breakfast-room, with her 
bonnet and shawl on 

“ Farewell, brother.” 

He did not answer. 

“ Good by, Lizzy, and God bless you.’ 

The poor woman laid her head on the table, and sobbed aloud. 

“ By, by, Puy,” and she stooped and kissed the boy, who re- 
turned the kiss, and stared at his father, wondering what it could 
mean. 

She turned leisurely, walked to the front door, and, opening it 
softly, departed — never to return ! 

This was the skeleton in Joun Harpy’s closet, the tragedy in his 
life. 
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Do you wonder that he was troubled when his wife told him that | 
she had seen his sister that day? He would have been more or | 
less than man had he not been troubled. He was inexpressibly 
shocked. Three years had passed since the blow had fallen, and 
though it was never forgotten, he had ceased to remember it with 
pain. The wound had closed, and was already healing, when it 
was torn open again, suddenly, cruelly, strangely! He pressed his 
hands to his temples, while his bosom labored with a deep-drawn 
sigh. Then he trotted his foot, and wrung his fingers until the 
joints cracked. His eye wandered to the portrait of his mother, 
and a spirit seemed to pass into it, and watch him through the 
mask of the dead woman’s face—a pitying, solemn spirit, that sat 
in judgment upon him. 

The figure vanished from the window, the night-latch was turned 
in the street door, and an instant after a woman stole into the 
room. It was Kate Harpy. She walked straight up to her 
brother, and extended her hand. He made a movement as if to 
take it, but sullenly drew back. She sauntered to the fire, and 
throwing off her shawl, which was whitened with snow, leaned her 
elbow on the mantel, and staredathim. It wasa striking picture— 
Joun sitting uneasily in his chair, with his lips compressed, and 
Karte standing grimly before him, twisting the string of her bonnet. 
She*was as handsome as ever, with the same full lips, and brave, 
black eyes, though the expression of both was changed, it was 
difficult to say in what. She was dressed in black silk, a half- 
mourning dress, with fashionable flounces ; the chain of a watch 
or locket hung in her belt, and her fingers were loaded with rings. 

“ Well Jonny,” she began at last, “since you won't speak, I will. 
It is three years now since you turned me out of doors.” 

He was so agitated he knew not what he was saying, or he would 
not have asked her, as he did, where she had been all that time. 

“Where should I be?” she asked bitterly. “There is but one | 
place for the like of me.” 


“ Not there,” and he hesitated 

“On the town - out with it— where else could I be? 

True enough, where else could she be? It was not the first time 
that the thought had occurred to Jony, (indeed, he seldom had any 
other when Kare was in his mind,) but it never came home to him 
as it did then. 

She watched him narrowly, with a curious, melancholy smile. 

Nothing was heard for a few minutes but the stroke of the 
church bell, vibrating on the air 

The mind of Joun Harpy would have been a singular study for 
a dramatist. He was holding a court of justice in it, and tryinz 
the case of “ Harpy, versus Harpy,” the plaintiff and judge being 
one. Judge Harpy exercised his ingenuity to excuse the plaintiff, 
(himself,) and to criminate the defendant, (his sister,) and if he did 
not entirely succeed in the first, persuaded himself that he did in 
the last, for his Honor delivered himself of th To wit, 
namely, 

“ But you could have worked.” 

His Honor forgot that there are certain classes of criminals of 
whom the world is shy. The cropped hair of the prison bird is a 
doubtful passport to reform; also the brand of the galley slave, 
and the scarlet letter of the harlot ! 

“ Work? Who would give me work? Who would open their 
doors, when the door of my home was shut? Who take me in 
when my own brother cast me out? It is not the way of the 
world.” 

True enough, his Honor thought a 
occurred to him before. 

Baffled by the remedy he had proposed, his Honor had suggested 
another, which is sometimes resorted to in 

“ Death is better than a life of shame! 

A shade of unutterable anguish passed 
oner at the bar, who sighed and said: 

It is not too late yet.’ 

Judge Harpy was shocked, not so much at the appalling truth 
of the answer, as at himself for having suggested it, and visions of 
sudden death flashed through his mind. A woman with a razor 
in her hand,and her throat cut, lying on the floor in a pool of 
blood. A woman stiff and stark on a bed, bolding a vial labelled 
“Strychnine.” (Did they sell it at the Apothecary’s in Dean 
Place?) A woman on the pier at night, throwing herself into the 
black water with a dreadful shriek, upbuoyed a moment by her 
garments, then sinking sullenly, rising again in the death-struggle 
and drifting further out, past the black hulls of the ships, then 
sinking again, down, down—to be found a week later, miles away, 
on a barren beach, her long hair drifting on the brine like sea- 
weed, her face battered by the wheel of a ferry-boat—a sickly, 
ghastly, loathsome, horrible sight! He shuddered at the picture, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

Who am [he thought, that I should put on the black cap of the 
Judge? How dare | condemn her, when a greater than I, The 
Judge of All, hath said, “I condemn thee not. Go, and sin no 
more” ? 

Judge Hanpy left the bench, and became plain Joux Harpy 
again, a tender-hearted, but wretched and remorseful man. “God 
forgive me,” he groaned, and the tears streamed down his cheeks. 

“ Why did you come here,” he faltered, “toreproach me? I de- 
serve it, wretch that I am.” 

“No, Joux, not to reproach you, but to ask your forgiveness. 1 
sat at home this morning, brooding over the past, and you came 
into my mind, as you had not since that dreadful morning. I re- 
membered that to-night would be Christmas Eve, and I said, ‘I will 
go and see Jonn. We used to meet on Christmas Eve when mother 
was alive, and forgive each other all the faults we had committed 
through the year. Perhaps Joun will forgive me my fault, for 
mother’s sake, if not for my own. At least for His, who was 
born to-night. Won’t you forgive me, bro‘her?” 

He opened hisarms. She fell on her knees, and 
his heart. 

The dull vibration of the bell had ceased, and the air was still ; 
nothing was heard but the click of the snow on the whitening 
panes. 

Joun unlocked his arms at last, with a heavy sigh, and his sister 
rose with a wet, but smiling face. She drew up a chair and sat be- 
side him, giving him her hand, which he caressed. Moved by a 
common impulse, they gazed upon the portrait of their mother, 
which looked down benignantly upon them. The spirit in the por- 
trait smiled. 

John was the first to speak. 

“T will ask you to forgive me, Kar#arine, when I have forgiven 
myself, if Lever can. I fear God never will. How could I judge 
you as I did, so harshly, inhumanly, brutally? How could I for- 
get that you were my sister, my dear, dead mother’s child? Moth- 
er placed you in my charge on her death-bed—“ Watch over Kate, 
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my son,”—and how did I obey her? Ineglected you. I have seen 
it since—and perilled your soul’s salvation. Iwasthe olde:t—I feel 
very old at times, Katuarryz, and I should have guarded and gui- 
ded you. I didn’t know much, I own, not near so much as you, 
but I knew some things that you did not, men always do, and [ 
should have taught them to you. Ishould not have been so re- 
served as I was, but should have opened my heart to you, and made 
ou open yours tome. You would, would you not? But I have 
nm punished, bitterly, bitt-rly! I have not had a happy day 
since you left me! Why did youleaveme? Why didn’t you come 
back? 1 would have forgiven you, my darling! Oh, if you could 
know how I searched for you! Inever walked home a night that 
I did n't stare into the faces of the poor, lost souls on Broadway, in 
the hope of seeing yours! And I went—I’m half ashamed to tell 
you, Lizzy doesn’t know it-—but I went to all the places where fal- 
len women live,—me, the father of a family, the husband of the 
best woman alive! But it was for you, and you will forgive me.” 

There was not much doubt of that, I think. 

‘But all is well now,’’ he went on. ‘‘The Lost Sheep is returned, 
and all is well. Yon will come and live with us again, and every- 
thing will be as it was, only better, for we are both wiser than we 
were, are we not, sister? Iam not very rich just now, but we 
shall get on famously, for all that. You will come, won’t you?” 
A thought seemed to strike him here, and he diverged for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Where is it? why didn’t you bring it with you?’ 

‘Tis dead, Joun.” 

She fumbled in her belt, and unfastening something from the 
gold chain, handed it to him. It was a locket of hair, child’s hair, 
fine, silky, golden ! 

‘* Poor thing,’ he murmured, gazing upon it tenderly, 

**You must come at once, Karnaring. Nay, you must stay 
now. You shall never leave us again.”’ 

‘*T must, Jonny.” 

“Must? I do not understand you. 
love the life you lead.’’ 

**T fear I do, brotber.’’ 

“Sister,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I adjure you by the memory of our 
mother—’’ 

What else he would have said was lost, for at that moment there 
came a knock at the outer door, a thundering knock on the nose 
* the lion, accompanied by the stamping of a pair of impatient 
eet. 

Karte sprang up, and,running into the entry,returned with a man 
and a basket. Upon the former was a slouched hat, the brim of 
which was covered with snow, a pilot-cloth overcoat, buttoned up 
tight to the chin, with a sheet of snow on the breast, muddy, gray 
trowsers, and thick, stout boots, which left a white print on the 
carpet. In the latter, (not the boots, but the basket, see the begin- 
ning of the paragraph) was a Christmas turkey, a royal fellow, 
b> must have cost—but I really forget the price of turkeys 
then. 

‘* He here?” said Joun, referring to the bird, of course. 

‘*Why not, brother?” his sister answered, unbuttoning the great 
white overcoat, “ he is my husband.’’ 

“ Has he forgiven you, Posy ?’’ 

** Yes, Frank.” 

“Then he must forgive me, too. Joann Harpy—brother Jouy, 
if you will let me call you so—I have wronged you and yours 
deeply, and I have nothing to say for myself, except that I have 
repented, and made what reparation I could, a poor one, I know, 
(‘* Franx!’’ whispered his wife, tenderly,) but still the best in my 
power. Your sister, my wife, has forgiven me—God bless her !— 
will not you do the same, brother Joun?’’ 

Brother John came up to the mark like a man, and shook him 
heartily by the hand. 

‘* Thank you, John,” said Kars, quitting her husband, who was 
brushing the ice from his moustache, and giving her brother a kiss, 
for the first time since she was a child. 

But now the door of the Hospital up stairs was heard to close, 
a light pair of feet stole down the stairs, wafting their owner, the 
Princess with the Golden Locks, into the palatial chamber, which 
she had left a short time hefore. She entered clothed with smiles, 
the happiest little lady in the city that night, I warrant. Of course 
she kissed Kare, and Frank, and Jony, particularly Jon, over and 
over again. 

“Dear, dear,” she chirped, when the loving contest was over, and 
they were sitting together, “if the blower hasn't been up all the 
while! Joun, Jonny, I shall never make anything of you, never!” 
While she was pretending to cuff his ears, Kate removed the 
offending utensil, freeing the light and heat which it had impris- 
oned behind it. The fire flashed in their faces redly, and drew a 
circumvallion of light around the grate. They pushed their 
chairs back, and enjoyed the cheerful heat. Lizzy and Karr 
chatted in low tones, Jonx smoothed his chin meditatively, and 


Tt can not be that you 








Frayk plunged his hand into his pocket. Suddenly he started 
and drew out a small parcel. 

“TI had nearly forgotten something,” he said, and passed the 
parcel to Lizzy. 

She took it demurely, and handed it to her husband, telling him 
it was his Christmas. 

He undid the paper in which it was wrapped, and discovered 
—his watch ! 

Nothing was said, but the three conspirators chuckled. Joxy, 
poor fellow, turned as red as a beet. 

“ ELIZABETH, where did this come from ?” 

“I gave you the coal ticket to sign.this afternoon, and you made 
a mistake and returned me the other.” 

‘Oh, here is something else,” cried Franx, fishing another par- 
cel from his pocket, and handing it to Joun. “It is Lizzy’s Christ- 
mas.” 

The detected criminal‘opened the second parcel, and found there- 
in a small gold cross belonging to his wife! 1t was her turn to 
blush now. 

‘* How did you come by it, Franx ?” 

“Lizzy gave it to Kars, to give me, to get your watch for you. 
Don’t you see ?” 

‘lo be sure he saw, the happy fellow ! 

A third parcel was dragged from the inexhaustible pocket, and 
on being opened it was found to contain a silver cup, marked 
“Puri.” As there was no reasonable doubt for whom it was in- 
tended, it was squeezed into one of the little stockings on the foot 
of the crib. The parcel on the mantel was likewise opened, and 
its contents—a tin trumpet, a wooden pail, and a number of 
miniature barber’s poles, smelling strongly of peppermint, inserted 
in its fellow, but so unskillfully, so clumsily in fact, (I need not 
name the operator on this occasion,) that the occupant of the crib 
awoke, and came near detecting his father in the act of imperson- 
ating Santa Claus! Up popped his purple head, his great eyes 
opened wide, and.spying his well-filled stockings, he was out of bed 
and rifling them in an instant. 

‘ Look here,” and he strutted up to his father with the trumpet 
in one hand, and the candy. in the other, “ what do you say now, 
sir? Santa Claus has been here!” 

‘“‘A better than Santa Claus,’’ said Joun Harpy, devoutly, cast- 
ing his eyes to heaven. 

A deep silence pervaded the room, a holy awe, befitting the 
thought and time. They bowed their heads and communed with 
their souls, harkening the while tothe prayer of the rector in the 
little church at the end of the court. It was wafted out into the 
night solemnly—a river of thanks and praise. When it ceased 
the organ commenced, and a sea of music rose, a grand and solemn 
sea of harmonious sound, freighted with the voices of the choir, 
and floating from earth to heaven! Harken! 

‘Tt will come, the happy day, 
(1t is coming fast,) 
When the love of Christ shall reign, 
And man’s hate be past : 
No more wars or tumulls then— 
Peace on earth, good will to men !”” 

‘‘Amen,”’ said Jonn Harpy, at peace with himself, andthe world, 

that happy Christmas Eve. 





According to Law. 


Grorce Law, who runs the Williamsburg ferry-boats, seems to 
be a very oppressive Law. His menopoly of the line enables him 
to do what he pleases, and he does it—his last freak being to 
‘*douse the glims’’ on board all his old scows after a certain hour 
a@night. Thus, the poor souls condemned to be paddled across by 
this Charon in the mid hour of the night.are taught to know that 
Law’s ferry-boats are not Lighters. The Romans of old acknowl- 
edged that Necessitas non habet Legem. How good it would be for 
the dwellers at Williamsburg, if the Necessity that drives them to 
pass over there at all hours of the night knew no Law, but hada 
liberal, whole-souled ferryman to deal with, whose boat could be 
furnished with other Dips than those that passengers are likely to 
Fall in with at present, as they stumble off and on the G. L. scows 
in the dark ! 


_——$$$$————_$_$____ 
A Golden Rule. 

Amatory poets have a way of exalting the marketable value of 
red hair by describing it as ‘* golden tresses.’’ 

The only analogy we can see between hair of the color in question 
and gold is the standard—Carats being applicable to both. 


a ee —_ 
A Howhn’ Wilderness. 
The Barcan Desert. 
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alin. ANDREW. F/L NER ——=_ 


NOT ONLY WATER-PROOF, BUT BALL-PROOF. 
Observant Boy.—‘* Hine’s A PLEECEMAN ASLEEP! —Let’s PLAY OUT A MATOH OF BALL 


AGAIN HIs InJy RUBBER GABLE !’’ 





THE REVELATIONS OF ZULOWSKI. 


‘*T’m in every land at home, 
I’m in every home content, 
If I Northward chance to roam, 
If my course be Southward bent, 
Happy when alone afar, 
Ubi bene itt patria.” 

I have been much amused frequently, at the stupid blunders the 
Americans, particularly the ladies, made regarding my ability to 
keep a secret. 1 stated this to one of my female friends in Boston, 
adding that the great Carnering of Russia once said of me—‘‘ If 
ZuLOWSKI was only at present in my dominions I would select him 
as my lover to the end of life—Zutowsxk1 can keep a secret!’ On 
this account, although I was at that precise period unborn, I have 
always regarded the Empress with a feeling that approached 
respect. We differed slightly—particularly regarding the strang- 
ling of Atexis Katoricaassorr—but the Americans have proba- 
bly remarked that I only speak of her in terms of mitigated and 
gentle censure. 

Sixty years ago next February, when Czar Paut was knocked in 
the head and strangled by a party of drunken revellers, so that 
ALEXANDER reigned in his stead, if my advice could have been 
taken the bloody scene that followed (the fighting among the sol- 
diery) would have been prevented. ALEXANDER himself said as 
much to me over a game of chess. I won the game, hence my 
hasty departure from Russia. 4 

I am not easily shocked at small improprieties of conduct in 
America, because I am constantly expectiug so much grosser ones. 
I must say, however, that the following incident which occurred 
at the residence of one of the local butchers of Cambridge, sur- 
prised me much. The occasion was the First of April, (‘‘ All 
Fool’s Day,’’ I think it is called,) and I was making a call of cere- 
mony upon the wife of the retailer of meat. Her little daughter, 
possibly nine years of age, ran suddenly to the window crying out, 
“*Oh, mother, mother, here comes pa with his eye out!’’ The 
lady sprang to the window, when the child added with a shriek of 
laughter, ‘* Out of doors! Oh! ain’t you an April fool !” Such an 
incident could not have occurred in Europe. 
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VANITY FATR. 


! 
Question of Usage. 


! 

i] During the trial of an important mercan- 
| tile case, as reported in the local paper of the 
| fperiod, we find that Cicero, who had been 
quoting authorities rather tediously for an 
hour or two, suddenly laid upon the table 
| his Abbott on Shipping, and (prophetically 
; imitating the look and manner of CHOATE, 
| somewhat later) astounded the Court and 
Jury by the utterance of the words: “‘Legi, 
morique parendum est; the Laws and Customs 
must be enforced.’’ (Our translation, not 
Cicero's.) This, we think, marks out the 
policy for J. B. to pursue under the secession 
troubles. It is evident that the customs 
must be collected. In other words, the South 
Carolina question is narrowed down to this 
simple alternative—either the Government 
must take the Dues, or else the Duece must 
take the Government. 


—— > 


The ‘‘ Lap of Luxury.” 


The following item taken from an ex- 
change paper, will be interesting to admirers 
of that noble animal the Dog : 

** A lap-dog, of the King Caries species, was sold 
at auction in London, not long ago, for $2,600. 

To account for the immense price fetched 
by that lap-dog, we suppose it must have 
been taught to Fetch at a very earlyage, and 
that it was purchased specially for the darge 
place of repose designated in our head-line. 





The Pons Asinorum for New Aspirants to 
the Championship of the World. 


Staley Bridge. 
Motto for a Crockery Dealer. 
Ewers &c. 














I was the originator of the theory of ‘‘ natural selection,” which 
Darwin has so boldly put forth of late, that I am surprised to find 
he is English and not American. I published an elaborate treatise 
upon the subject, seventy years ago, in the Polynesian tongue, 
with notes in Arabic. I have been unable to find it in any of the 
poorly furnished libraries of America. 

Mr. Loncretiow, the rhymer, met me one day in the streets of 
Cambridge, during the presence of Kossurn in this country. ‘My 
dear Count,” said he, ‘‘ come and dine with me to-day ; you will 
meet the Great Magyar.” ‘‘ Excuse me,” said I, ‘‘ you mean the 
Little Magyar!” ‘‘ Every man, my dear Count,’ replied Loxe- 
FELLOW, ‘‘cannot be a ZuLowsKi!’’ Nothing more delicately 
complimentary, and at the same time, more just, was ever said to 
me in America. 

Some little time after my arrival in this country, a proposition 
was made to me by a gentleman who possessed great political in- 
fluence—as he is dead I can safely say that 1 allude to DANIEL 
Wesster—to the effect that under certain conditions a position 
could be made for me which would give me entire general charge 
of the military education of the cadets at West Point, and of the 
naval course at Annapolis. I declined the offer, feeling that in a 
country where the army was naught, and the navy less, it would 
be below my merits and qualifications. 

ZuLOWSKI. 
~~ _—< 


A Fallacy Exposed. 


Among the popular aphorisms that people blindly trust in, be- 
cause they have been blindly trusted in by other blinkers before 
them, is the old one running, ‘*’Tisa bad rule that won’t work 
both ways.’? Now to show how incapable this riddle is of holding 
water, we will just propound the axiom, ‘‘ The Crow flies’ —which 
nobody can deny, deny, ete. But take the converse of that, and 
assert that ‘‘ The Fly Crows,” and you become at once the scorn of 
the entomologist and the despised of all just men. 


iiineteiccmeieee 
A Hair of the Dog that Bites. 
The Hair Trigger. 
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Set wheels of scandal trandling, 
eter Stuuliesant’s But youths and maidens did their share 
G Of staid, old-fashioned bundling. 
— The New Year opened clear and cold : 
é The snow, a Flemish ell 
In depth, lay over Beeckman’s Wold 
$ And Wolfert’s frozen well ; 


Each burgher shook his kitchen doors, 
Drew on his Holland leather, 











| 
, 

| Then stamped through drifts to do the chores, | 
I. Han, a. €. 1661. Beshrewing all such weather. | 
ee But—after herring, ham and kraut— | 
‘Yo all the gathered town 
BY EOMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. The Dominie preached the morning out, 


In Calvinistic gown ; | 
While tough old Perzr Sruyvesant 
Sat pewed in foremost station : 
The potent, sage. and valiant 
Third Governor of the pation. | 


Prayer ended, at his mansion hall, | 
With cake and courtly smile, 
He met the people, one and all, 
In gubernatorial style ; 
f ; Yet missed, though now the day was old, 
| } sips tl We P Parry ee An ancient fellow-feaster : 
<a i x. ij ayy Heer Goverr LoockerMass, that bold 
aM f 4 ] 4 , a mit Brewer and burgomeester ; 
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j Who, in his farm-house, close without 
The picket’s éastern end, 

| Sat growling at the twinge of gout 
That kept him from his friend. | 
But Perer strapped his wooden peg, 

| When tea and cake were over, 


Encased the sound remaining leg 
In top-boot of Cordova ; 


A woolsey cloak about him threw, 
And swore, by wind and limb, 

Since Govert kept from Prrer’s view, 
Perger would visit him ; 

Then sallied forth, through snow and blast, 
While many a humble greeter 

Stood wondering whereaway so fast | 
Strode bluff Harpxoprpie Pisrer. 


jMomM | MOG— LL 


Past quay and cowpath, through a lane 

Of vats and mounded tans, 
He puffed along, with might and main, 
To Govert LoocKERMANS’ ; 1 
Once there, his right of entry took, 
And hailed his ancient crony 
“Myn Gott! in dese Manhattoes, Loock, 
| 
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Where nowadays the Battery lies, 
New York had just begun, 

A new-born babe, to rub its eyes, Vv poet thas s, 
In Sixteen Sixty- -One. e gets m now as money ! 


They christened it Nieuw Amsterdam, To which till after whiffs profound, 


. be pepeece grave and stately, 
nd so, with schnapps and smoke and psalm, ; . | 
Lived out their Hives sedately. My lis ey aay ery ae : 1 
Then goedevrouw Marie sat her guest 
Beneath the chimney-gable, 


The other answered not ; 


Two windmills topped their wooden wall, 


On Stadthuys gazing down— } ‘ ot} 4 
On fort, and pik veomte lots, and all ats opneed the srouiee meet be 1 
The quaintly- gabl town ; : 
These flapped their wings and shifted backs, ; She brought the pure and genial schnapps, 


As ancient scrolls determine, 
To scare the savage Hackensacks, 
Paumanks, and other vermin. 


That years before had come— 

In the ‘‘ Nieuw Nederlandts,’’ perhaps— 
To cheer the settlers’ home ; 

The long-stemmed pipes ; the fragrant roll 1} 





At night the loyal settlers lay Of pressed and crispy Spanish ; 
Betwixt their feather-beds ; Then placed the earthen mugs and bow), i| 
In hose and breeches walked by day, Nor long delayed to vanish. i 
And smoked, and wagged their heads ; 
No changeful fashions came from France, Thereat, with cheery nod and wink, 
The vrouwleins to. bewilder ; i And honors of the day, | 
No broad-brimmed burgher spent for pants The trader mixed the Governor’s drink 
His every other guilder. As evening sped away. 
That ancient room ! I see it now : 
- In petticoats of linsey-red, The carven nutwood dresser ; | 
And jackets neatly kept, The drawers, that many « burgher’s vrouw 
The vrouws their knitting-needles sped Begrudged their rich possessor ; 


And deftly span and swe } 
Few modern-school fiirtaticns there (Concluded on page 828.) 
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lt be not ty 


ibe fall will 
him 


The brace of high-backed, leathern chairs, 
Brass-nailed at every seam ; 

Six others, ranged in equal pairs ; 
The bacon hung abeam ; 

The chimney-front, with porcelain shelft ; 
The hearty wooden fire ; 

The picture, on the steaming delft, 
Of Davin and Urrag. 


I see the two old Dutchmen sit 
Like Macoe and his mate, 

And hear them, when their pipes are lit, 
Discuss affairs of state : 

The clique that would their sway demean ; 
The pestilent importation 

Of wooden nntmegs, from the lean 
And losel Yankee nation. 


But when the subtle juniper 
Assumed its sure command, 

They drank the buxom loves that were— 
They drank the Motherland ; 

They drank the famous Swedish wars, 
Stout.Pgrer’s special glory, 

While Govert proudly showed the scars 
Of Indian contests gory. 


Ere‘long, the berry’s power awoke 
Some music in their brains, 
And trumpet-like, through rolling smoke, 
Rang long-forgotten strains : 
Old Flemish snatches, full of blood, 
Of phantom ships and battle ; 
And Perer, with his leg of wood, 
Made floor and casement rattle. 


Then round and round the dresser pranced, 
The chairs began to wheel, 

And on the board the punch-bowl danced 
A Netkerlandish reel ; 

Till midnight o’er the farmhouse spread 
Her New-Year’s skirts of sable, 

And, inch by inch, each puzzled head 
Dropt down upon the table. 


But still to Peter, as he dreamed, 
That table spread and turned ; 

The chimney-log blazed high, and seemed 
To circle as it burned ; 

The town into the vision grew 
From ending to beginning ; 

Fort, wall and windmill, met his view, 
All widening and spinning. 


The cowpaths, leading to the docks, 
Grew broader, whirling past, 

And chequered into shining blocks 
A city fair and vast ; 

Stores, churches, mansions, overspread 
The metamorphosed island, 

While not a beaver showed his head 
From Swamp to Kalchhook highland. 


Eftsoons the picture passed away ; 
Hours after, Perrr woke 

To see a spectral streak of day 
Gleam in through fading smoke ; 

Still slept old Govert, snoring on 
In most melodious numbers ; 

No dreams of Eighteen Sixty-One 
Commingled with his slumbers. 


tut Perer, from the farm-house door, 
Gazed donbtfully around, 

Rejoiced to find himself once more 
On sure and solid ground 

The sky was somewhat dark ahead 
Wind East, and morning lowery ; 


But on he pushed—a two-miles’ tread 
To breakfast at his Bouwsnry 
_— 
Coneolation in Affliction 
that after the 4th of March, 1861 ir Pres 
totally deserted his ‘Ronny South will suppor 


lent in 
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The next shall be a jolly one 


THE NEW YFAR. 








HEERILY there ! 


Christmas is here, and New Year is 


Hurrah ! 
not far off—do you hear us, honest people? These be the Holidays! 


Right good luck be with you, honest reader. With you and your 
Dear ones—with your Sweetheart or Wife, your friends and kin. 
May you, all of you have a particularly grand old time of it. 

The Old Year is gliding, sliding, riding out. R’r ’rip—snap !— 
how fast he clips it in that sled of his—right along into the Past! 
Whizz! He takes strange memories with him. The wildest, 
darkest, most wonderful and terrible year in our history of this 
century. He came in, soft as the softest of lambs—he storms out 
the grimmest lion-year—a year of fierce portents. 

But we hope for better things. Never yet came a sorrow which 
was not a lesson of wisdom and happiness to those who understood 
it. 

It may be that our Trial—our great and dark Ordeal—is only an 
iron gate to the land of light. It may be that the Old Year has 
been a loving one, teaching the kindest of lessons. 

We hope it, at any rate. But come what may—this is Holiday 
week—and for the sake of the poor brothers and sisters, and of the 
children—whom Vanity Fair loves dearly—let’s have a jolly 
romp—a feast anda laugh. Go it! Be cheerful, gay, blithe, in 
high spirits, debonair, bright, light-hearted, easy, airy, canny, 
sprightly, jolly, sportive-—-what you will—but snatch a few hours 
from sorrow and give them to the good old holidays. 

Oh, be glad and make the best of it, and all will come round 
right. If the whole world would only once keep Christmas as they 
ought, in love and revelry, they would forget how to quarrel again 
—and the great Plum Pudding Era would begin in earnest. 

Hip, nip, HuRRAH! Once more! Again! Old Year, good-bye. 
Reader—God bless you, and give 
you a right happy New Year! ‘ 

——_ 
Dece mber 
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de snow 


© AFTER NOVEMBER 
De cold 
De wood all wet, de fire no ga 
De sleet—de rainy wedde 
De toes all bare 
No shoes to wear 
Dist 
De aches 


gver's heels dey fre t 
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Mr. B., from Old England—having taken the girls wp to Central Park, to show ’em how to skate—is rather surprised 
at finding himself left in the backgrownd by feminine fast New York. 

















THE KING OF MANHATTAN ISLAND. 
Air,—“ Tae King of Tite Cannibal Islands.’’ 


¥. 
A mighty man is our Mayor Woop ; 
He’s done much harm and a little good ; 
But his dodges have never been understood 
By the people of Manhattan Island : 
And now his latest freak we see. . . 
*Tis nothing more nor less than that he 
A regular Autocrat shall be... 
The King of Manhattan Island ! 
Hokee pokee, winkie wum, 
Feather and fuss, and tweedle dum, 
A downy cove, but a thundering hum 
Is the Mayor of Manhattan Island! 


Il. 
Says he, “ If South Carolina goes 
Out of the Union, I propose 
To lead the city by the nose... 
This tight little Manhattan Island! . . 
Vl be the King, and many a tool 
I'll find to follow me. . . Rezp and Boots, 
And Brapy, and Tuomey...’’ O, he’s no fool... 
This Mayor of Manhattan Island ! 
Hokee pokee, winkie wum, 
Feather and fuss, and tweedle dum, 
Plenty of money and plenty of rum 
Will conquer Manhattan Island ! 


Ill. 
The people greatly astonished were 
To find that Mayor Woop should dare 
To make a throne of the mayoral chair 
Right here on Manhattan Island ; 


They whistled and stared, and hemmed and hawed.. . 


Their calculations were all abroad, 








And every one exclaimed ‘‘O, Lord ! 
This Mayor of Manhattan Island!’’ 
Hokie pokee, winkie wum, 
Feather and fuss, and tweedle dum ; 
The citizens talk, but he keeps mum, 
This King of Manhattan Island! 


IV. 


The wisest folks were quite struck dumb, 

To think of being under his thum!, 

Some looked jolly, and some looked glum, 

Round about Manhattan Island ; 

But after all it wasn’t so bad, | 

For sensible men are growing mad, } 

So much of Albany law we’ve had 

To bully our Manhattan Island ; 
Hokee pokee, winkie wum, i} 
Feather and fuss, and tweedle dum 
The oppression of Legislatorial scum {| 
Won't do for Manhattan Isiand ! \] 

v. 

So now it seems a possible thing 

That Mayor Woop may yet be King, 

And if he should, some fellows will sing 

Here on our Manhattan Island ; 

But one thing’s true, ’twixt you and me, 

Worse governed by Woop we cannot be 

Than now by the Albany Regency, 

Who lord over Manhattan Island ! 
So, hokee pokee, winkie wum, 
Feather and fuss, and tweedle dum, HI 
Prepare yourself for Kingdom come, 
And a King of Manhattan Island ! 


ae 
Who is The Oldest Actor ? 
Why, ‘‘ Superfluous Lags, the Veteran on the Stage,’’ of course! 
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YounG TozzLEHEELS HAS BEEN FOUND TO SELL AIS COACH ;—BUT, JUST 
AS THOUGH HE COULDN'T MAKE NEw YEARS CALLS, YOU KNOW, ETC,ETC. 








TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
From a careful study of the animal kingdom, what salutary les- 
sons may be drawn for conduct in life! The incident mentioned 
in the following paragraph, for example, has its teachings for all 
while to the Representatives of the People now in Congress assem- 
bled, its suggestions are beyond price. 

Rarvocsros Suot.—Readers of natural history are wellaware that it is stated that 
the hide of a rhinoceros will resist a bullet. This fact was put to the test at 
Dan Ricr’s circus on Saturday night. Capt. Travis, the famous marksman, fired 
a bullet at the animal on exhibition at the show ; it fell to the ground, flattened 
by contact with the thick skin. The animal did not even move when he was 
struck. 


Member of Congress—*‘ You, whoever you are!” when the bit- 
ter words arise between the sections, as arise they will, be a rhi- 
noceros upon the floor of the House, presenting to your adversary 
a Hide impervious to any sarcasm with which he may Seek to 
pierce it. It is a pity, Member of Congress, ‘‘ whoever you are,”’ 
that your rhinocerostically thick skin will have to be adopted only 
in a moral sense, however, as the animal is rare, and it would be 
impossible for more than two or three of your trade to enact the 
congenial part of the ‘‘ Hog in Armor” by Hiding their precious 
persons in revolver-proof overalls of unicornicuous cuticle. Other- 
wise it would be the most suitable material you could select for an 
entire suit ; which, to be thoroughly effective, should be composed 
of a Whole Skin—a thing that but few of your fraternity will be 
likely to enjoy long, according to the present appearance of things 
which have a Travisty look. 

There is another lesson, Member of Congress, ‘‘ whoever you 
are,’ which you need not be too proud to take to your heart from 
the teachings of the sweet little rhinoceros. Itis this. Of ten 
Members of Congress, abuut eight and thrée quarters are Beasts of 
many Horns—in the bar-room and bibulous, not biblical sense. 
The rhinoceros is a Beast of but One. Think of this, Member of 
Congress, ‘‘ whoever you are;’’ and when the lobby-man incites 
you to liquor, tell him that you have had one horn already, and 
that it is your unicorn practice to confine yourself to that as your 
per diem allowance of drink. ‘ 

And do not, like the rhinoceri, show your Horns upon your 
Nose! 

nie 


Warning for the Ship of Commerce. 
Brokers ahead ! 
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LDER POETS. 


CRITICISMS ON THE E 
There are many of the old poets whose beauties have never been 
sufficiently appreciated. We propo-e to enlighten the readers of 
V. F. as the fit seizes us. Why certain works of art outlive all 


conditions of time, very few inqu r satisfied with enjoying, 
are content not to criticise. As a first lesson we commence with a 
single verse, which, in the language of the Bard of Avon, 











* From Cl xl’s 
To most of us 
We beg the reader diligently to study the verse over before pro 
ceeding further. It reads : 
‘* Hey ! diddle, diddle 

The cat and the fi 

The C ow mped eM 

The little dog laugh 

And the dish jumped « the spoon 


Mark, reader, how the attention is arrested by the very first word. 
Hey! ‘All within sound give ea The whole of this line is 
embraced in this single word, and the attention raised to the high- 
est point of expectancy for what is to follow. This opening word, 
simple yet severely grand, is the outflash of that genius which has 
given birth to the whole. Then follow the words ‘* diddle, diddle.” 
The iteration is remarkably fine, sustaining in level greatness the 
attention, whilst the utter absence of all sense leaves room for the 
imagination to revel in its wildest freaks Like the sombre 
shadows of Salvator Rosa or the gloom of night, the mind in- 
stantly fills the void with ‘‘ fancies fine.’’ Having thus in the first 
line startled the attention, and by the unknown depths of mean- 
ing in the closing words bewildered the thoughts, the poet, in the 
next, brings together two objects apparently the most remote. The 
cat and the fiddle. This is a fine instance of what is termed wit, 
which may correctly be de fined as the assoc iation of things that 
have no perceivable relation to each other, as boiled mutton and 
capers. ‘The only difference between great wit and madness to 
which it is allied, is, that in the case of wit, in the course of time, 
from a few seconds up to an hour, depending upon the hearer, the 
remote relationship is perceived. In the present instance catgut 
is the relationship between the two objects, and saving the line 
from the objection of being insensate, gives it the true attic flavor. 
We have fixed an hour as the extreme length of time that ought to 
be allowed to discover a witticism ; we know some differ with us 
and demand a longer time, but our reason is, and we think it con- 
clusive, that the hour has in it sixty minutes. Wit quickens the 
attention, and thus in these two lines the Poet happily disposes of 
the unities leaving himself untrammelled in the rest of his verse. 
For as by the first word the attention is arrested, by the next be- 
wildered, so in this line it is quickened ; so we have here the three 
unities. Having now a free wing, the poet plunges at once into 
the depth of Indo-Europeen mythology, and seizing the salient 
points of the earliest of the myths of the Bhagarandata condenses 
the whole story intoa simple line ; 
‘The cow jumped « noon, 
Why the cow ?” the intelligent reader will say. Because she is the 
most quiet of animals, and never indulges in any other saltatory 
performances than occasionally kicking over a milk-pail. Her 
quiet nature has even given to our language a word to express the 
condition of the bully unhappily frightened. He is Cowed. Now 
making this quiet creature, this mother of herds, jump over the 
moon, is a stroke of the highest inventive genius. It shows the 
true poet of nature, the man to whom ‘‘ The daisy by the river's 
bank,’’ and ‘Alps on Alps arise,” are all alike. The anxiety as 
to what becomes of the cow, the long and arduously disputed ques- 
tion, whether the horns of the moon have any connection with 
her fate, is gracefully turned aside by the tender pastoral scene pre- 
sented in the next line of, * The little dog laughed to see the 
sport.” Poetry has nothing to do with reason, and the Poet wisely 
avoids the discussion of the cow thereafter, and likewise the diffi- 
culty which created the lifelong feud between Scaliger and Spin- 
oza, as to the milky way being the course of her jump. These 
difficulties are all waived and forgotten in the pleasant picture of a 
little dog laughing, and here we call attention to the adjective. 
Had it been a big dog, or a brown dog, or no dog at all, how 
much the line would have lost of its effect. We have not time 
now to discuss the last line ; its deep poetic imagery, and the dis- 
cussion of its varorium readings, demand a chapter for itself. 
-_ 


Historic Coincidents 
3unnAM Woop went before Dovauas, and Fernanpo Woop went 
after him. 
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UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS. 


The Lighting of the Tree. 





A Saw Mill. 








East and North 
boughs are strong, 
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hard, 
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we've got, 


i We'll dress the branches to the 


“4 


tune 


Of Yankee doodle dandy. 


—— a 


We'll place the Eagle on the top, , 
Whence no rude hand shall shove him, 
Unfurl the flag, and let it spread 
Its Stars and Stripes above him. 
Those bits of California gold 
Hang where the gas-light glances ; 
And ribbons tie, Red, White, and Blue, 
In love-knots on the branches. 
CHORUS. 


Long time ago, when all the land 
Was filled with guns and tooting, 
Old Johnny Bull tried hard to keep 
Our Nation’s Tree from shooting ; 
But rallying ronnd the sapling stout, 
Our Fathers stood undaunted, 
And the British Lion roared with rage, 
When Freedom’s Tree was planted ! 
Cnorvs. 


And year by year that stately Tree 
Has grown in grace and glory, 
And deeds beneath its shadow done, 
Are famed in song and story. 
And every grudge ’gainst honest John 
Is over now and done, sirs, 
Since welcome warm, throughout the land 
We gave his Eldest Son, sirs. 
Corvus. 


Now let us still united stand, 
All Brothers of the Nation, 
Nor blow the fiery South to flame, 
With Northern agitation. 
Let every honest hand be raised, 
Each honest heart be plighted, 
That year by year we'll strive to keep 
The Tree of Union lighted! 
Cuorvus.—Yankee doodle, doodle doo— 
We'll share the cakes and candy, 
And keep our Christmas to the tune 
Of Yankee doodle dandy ! 





A Lumbering Concern. 
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The Western ones are spread- 


ing, 
A better shelter than they make 
Man could not rest his head 


That/Southern bough has gota 
And straight we’ll have to 
But pray take care! don’t pull too 
Or off, perchance, you'll break 
Crorvus.—A noble Christmas Tree 


Bring out the cakes and candy, 
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VIVE RAREY! 

Come to our arms, RarEy! Repose upon our Manly Boosom for 
the space of a couple of minutes! Not Mr. Rarty. We decline 
the epithet. Not Ggorcze Wasnineton Raggy; not Wit1iam 
Henry or Jutivs Casar Rarey or any thing of that sort, after the 
fashion of ordinary mortials or other persons; we don’t want to 
know any such man. It’s Rargy we desire to welcome with a be- 
coming and proper degree of caloric ; with a sincerity equalled 
only by the Magnificence of our Personal Appearance when we 
have all our good clothes on, and with a highlarious old gratitude 
for His safe delivery out of Furrin Parts. The world never pos- 
sessed but one WaSHINGTON, one NAPOLEON, One SHAKESPEARE and 
sich : Jt has but one Rargy ; and as we refuse in the case of, for 
instance, the Warrior last mentioned, to designate him as Mr. 
SHAKESPEARE, Or even as WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Esq., so do we 
likewise in this ’ere case now before the Coort for reasons aforesaid 
or not as the case may be according to agreement between the 
Party of the first part and Us as will be further shown in the 
evidence now to be introduced for the first time on any Stage in 
America with new and yorgeous Decorations in Five Acts sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the Company and warranted 
sound and kind in single or double harness and sold for want of 
use in quantities to suit purchasers and delivered free of expense 
in any part of the City ina family without other boarders; this 
Act to take effect immedi— Steady! Old Pegasus! Whoa! old 
boy! By Jove, where are you carrying us? Don’t you see that 
our feelings are becoming too numerous to mention. Why, 
cer’nly! ‘There, now; quietly, gently! Let’s get back to our 
starting post. 

RAREY we're glad you’ve come. We want you. There’s work 
for you todo. We can’t at this present speaking go into details, 
but there is some hard work before you. There are unmanageable 
Hobbies of all sorts and conditions for you to try your magic 
upon. Hobbies which are not only dangerous to their riders, but 
are nuisances to all other people. For example, in one ‘‘ Ring’’ in 
particular there is a very bad lot; about a dozen. They have 
been spoiled by the Public and have ungratefully and with malice 
prepense returned kicks for kindness. ‘They must be taken in hand 
—or killed! Perhaps, however, the worst case requiring attention 
is that of a very Vicious Mayor ; vicious ever since birth, of me- 
dium height; color, dun—completely done! and finished ; we 
never want to see, we never will see another of this stripe. We 
mean this utterly and unqualifiedly, Mayors like this Woon, (or 
should) under ordinary circumstances deserve Haltering. We de- 
cline to state the course which Rarey designs to pursue in this 
case. The Public Ear must be respected. 

There are many, alas! too many other subjects needing active 
treatment, but time and space—and—well, in fact we are in-ter- 
nally hungry, and Nature must be Sustained. Therefore, O Pub., 
(haven’t time to give you a lic.,) rejoice and be exceeding glad. In 
other words Go it! Have aGood Time! Don’t drink lemonade 
when you can get Rhum. Don’t have a Done Mayor when a four- 
year-old Black will not kick up and spatter you half so badly; or 
in still other words Do jus’ pretty much as You please and oblige 
Us accordingly as aforesaid. Now for Lunch ! 

P. S. (after lunch.) A confidential communication from RaREy 
informs us that under no possible circumstances can he undertake 
to do anything for the Noble Animal lately treated by C. A. 
D——a. The one whose visual organs were in that condition of 
repose so graphandpoetically described in the Tribune, on the 
morning of Nov. 7th. Raney considers his a case beyond his Art 


eee ee 
Singular, if True. 


A correspondent at New Orleans writes, saying that a hippopo- 
tamus belonging to a showman there, on being led through the 
city a short time since, grew nervous at the noise and crowd, and, 
standing suddenly up on its hind legs, gave vent to its feelings in 
the hippopotamity strange expression “* Hooachiwinckon !’’ what- 
ever that means. The crowd took umbrage at ttis, which they 
supposed to be an attempt at ‘‘ Hooray for Lincotn!” and, rushing 
upon the poor animal they tore it away from its keeper, tarred 
and feathered it from nose to nail, and turned it loose for a terri- 
ble example. The owner of the beast, however, who was formerly 
connected with Barnum—was no loser by this; for he has regained 
possession of it, and thousands who were tired of the hippopota- 
mus, are now crowding daily to see the great Australian Goose, 
which will draw probably until the warm weather, when a melt 
and a moult will, of course, put an end to the deception. Such is 
life! 

cele a 
Sentiment by a Conservative. 


The Confederacy is only too well typified by our national banner, 
its Union looks decidedly Blue. 
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